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Memorabilia. 
., THIS WEEK: 
Letters by Vincent Neale... .. ... 0... ... 309 
Heraldic: ‘‘ Papelonny”’ ‘‘Plumetty” ... 317 
‘Ferdinand Magellan’ te ee Eee 


10LES AND QUERIES is published every 
N Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (Telephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.23, including 
postage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth 
binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $8.61 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. The y Pr na Office is at 14, Burleigh 
Street, W.C.2 (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576), 
where the current issue is on sale. Orders for 
back numbers, indexes and bound volumes 
should be sent either to London or to Wycombe; 
letters for the Editor to the London Office. 
NY of our readers who are interested in 
Wahhabism may like to note that the 


sixteenth volume of Part IV of the Journal | 
of the Central Asian Society contains report | 
of the lecture given, in Arabic, to a group of | 


the Society last July by Sheikh Hafiz 
Wahba on ‘ Wahhabism in Arabia: Past 
and Present.’ The lecturer began by a com- 


parison between Sheikh Ibn Taimiyyah and | 
Luther. As | 


his contemporary Martin 
Luther’s teaching brought men back to the 
Gospel, that of Ibn Taimiyyah brought them 
back to the Qur-an. The Muslim, however, 
had not the fortune of Luther; he was im- 
prisoned and his doctrine suppressed. Some 
two centuries later arose Sheikh Mohammad 
Ton ‘Abdu’l-Wahhab, who, after years of 
travel and study during which he mastered 
several of the works of Ibn Taimiyyah, came 
home to Nejd, where he was born, and set- 
tling down began to preach. The country 
was in a state of turmoil: his voice bade 
the people to return to the true and pure 
Islam and called 


enforce the Islamic penal code. He obtained | 


the support of the Ibn Sa’iid dynasty, and— 
though not without disturbance—so _ estab- 
lished his doctrine and the rites he enjoined 
that in 1805 the whole Arabian Peninsula 


with great part of Yemen and Oman, under | 


the rule of that dynasty, conformed to them. 
The lecturer summarized the teachings of 
Wahhabism under five heads: 1. Individual 
interpretation of the Qur-dn and tradition 


's permitted to any person whose learning is | 


sufficient therefor. 2. No possibility of 


Intermediary action is recognized between a | 


soul and God. God is omnipotent and the 

doer of all that is done. Intercession, there- 

ore, is inadmissible. 3. In this world action 
A 
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alone counts: belief, as such, does not make 
the true Muslim. 4. Worship should be 
offered to God and to Him alone. Access 
should not be sought to Him through tombs 
—nor should these be approached for the ful- 
filment of worldly desires. 5. God must be 
worshipped according to the directions of His 
Prophet. However, dealings with the people 
may be adjusted to the needs of the times, 
if this be done in accordance with the general 
spirit of Islam. 

He assured his audience that the enlight- 
ened class in every Muslim country is now 
Wahhabi in practice, if not in name. Wah- 
habism had been, till within the present cen- 
tury, preached only to town-dwellers; but in 
1910 King Ibn Sa’iid began a systematic 
propaganda among the Bedouin, that con- 
stant source of disturbance to Nejd. The 
result of this, it is claimed, has been to 
transform the Bedouin into a powerful factor 
in support of good and of order. 


[* Englische Studien (64 Band, 1, Heft) 

will be found an interesting article by 
Herr Theodor Siebert on Milton’s theory of 
truth and views on veracity as an obliga- 
tion. Students of Milton know that Profes- 
sor Liljegren—now of Greifswald—in the 
‘Studies in Milton’ which he published at 
Lund in 1918, maintained, upon the basis of 
| a considerable number of instances, that Mil- 
| ton had in certain cases deliberately uttered 
a lie. The most telling examples of the six 
or seven adduced are the accusation of Morus 
as author of the ‘ Regii Sanguinis Clamor’ 
—Milton knowing well that this had been 
written by one du Moulin—and the alleged 
introduction into the ‘ Eikon Basilike’ of 
Pamela’s prayer from Sir Philip Sidney’s 
‘Arcadia.’ Herr Siebert, remarking that 
Milton has been largely taken as the poet of 
Puritanism and its strict morality, proceeds 
| to argue that, in fact, he was one of the 
typical products of the Renaissance, and, as 
such, held that the obligation of truthfulness 
was very much conditioned by persons, cir- 
cumstances, advantages or disadvantages. He 
quotes an outspoken and important passage 
in this sense from the ‘ Doctrina Christiana,’ 
| and concludes by pointing out, first, that Mil- 
ton’s practice was, after all, much the same 
as that of a good many persons, and then, 
that Milton’s taste for rounding things off 
and for systematic explanation, comes in to 
explain his justification of insincerity. It 
| would seem that he was prepared to maintain 
| that the end, in the matter of lying, sanctifies 
' the means, and that there are whole classes 
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of persons who, being defective to some degree 
in body or mind, can make no claim to have 
the full truth told them. He did not, never- 
theless, relish the notion of standing forth as 
a mere liar, and to avoid this invented for his 
own behoof a new theory of truth and truth- 
telling. 


N ‘Academy of Christian Art has _ been 
established in Dublin. The purpose of 
it was ‘‘ approved ’’ on June 26, 1929, and its 
constitution and rules adopted on July 24, 
when the Council and Officers were elected. 
Count G. N. Plunkett is President, and Pro- 
fessor Arthur Clery, LL.D., is Vice-Presi- 
dent; there are three honorary Secretaries : 
Professor W. F. Stockley, for Modern 
Languages; Mrs. G. O. Plunkett, for Gaelic; 
and Mr. Eamonn Enright, C.E., for Latin 
and Greek. The Academy’s temporary offices 
are in 40, Elgin Road, Dublin. 


E October number of Old-Time New Engq- 

land begins with a description of Way- 
side, the old house in Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, where Nathaniel Hawthorne lived 
and where Louisa Alcott spent her childhood. 
Though very different in appearance from 
contemporary English houses, it possesses 
something of the quality of that type of Eng- 
lish family home which has been added to by 
successive generations. The main part was 
built, it appears, in either the last quarter 
of the seventeenth century or the first quar- 
ter of the eighteenth, and, standing on the 
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Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the Universal Spectator, and W eekly 
Journal. Saturday, November 1, 1729. — 





Country News. 
Winchefter, Oct. 26. Mr. Paul, alias 
Matthew Atkinson, a Francifcan Fryar, con- 
demned to perpetual Imprifonment in the 


' year 1700, for performing the Functions of a 


Roman Catholick Prieft, and confined to 
Hurft Caftle, died there on the 15th Inftant 
in the 74th Year of his Age, and 30th of his 
Cénfinement, and was buried here at St. 
James’ s. A Gentleman for his exemplar 
Edification efteem’d and vifited by Perfons 
of all Ranks and Conditions. 
Lonpon. 


Laft Monday the Jrifh Halfpence were 
cry’'d down by the common Cryers in_ the 
Streets of the Suburbs of this City, and are 
forbid to be utter’d or taken in Payment as 
current Money ; the Keepers of Alehoufes and 
Chandler’s Shops are like to be the chief 
Lofers by this Prohibition. A Merchant in 
Lombard-Street has bought up confiderable 
Quantities of ’em at the Rate of five for a 
Penny, in order for Exportation. 


On Tuefday their Majefties, with their 


| Royal Highneffes the Prince of Wales, the 


old road which comes to Concord from Lex- | 


ington, it witnessed some 
scenes of the War of Independence. Among 
features which attest its age are the central 
chimney and the width of the boards used 
in floors and walls. The Alcotts came there 
in 1845, the house being then an old farm- 
house with a wheelwright’s shop by it. 
the description quoted from Miss Clara Gow- 
ing’s ‘ The Alcotts as I knew them,’ it is said 
that they ‘‘ cut the shop in two and put a 
half on each end of the house.’’ These pieces 
are then referred to as ‘“‘ ells.’”’—‘‘On each 
ell so joined was a piazza.’’—Has “‘ ell’’ any 
similar meaning in English builders’ vocabu- 
lary? The house was sold to Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, who named it Wayside, in 1852. 
Photographs taken during his ownership 
show it as a roomy wooden structure with 
shuttered windows and a tower. At the back 
runs a path uphill through a wood, and a 
tablet let into a boulder beside it commem- 
orates Hawthorne’s daily walk there on his 
way to the hill-top. 


of the famous | 


' to be fent down to York, 


In | 





Duke, and the five Princeffes, were at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, and faw the 
Tragedy of Macbeth, with the Ballad Opera 
of Damon and Phyllida. 


Wednefday a fine marble Monument was 
put on Board a Veffel at this Port, in order 
to be erected in 
York Minfter, in Memory of the late Rev- 
erend Doctor Finch, Dean of York. 


On Sunday Morning died the Reverend 
Doctor John Herbert, one of the Prebend- 
aries of the Collegiate Church of St. Peter 
at Westminster. He was a near Relation o 
the Right Honourable the Earl of Pembroke. 
He was privately interr’d on Thurfday Night. 

Monday was married at St. Bride's 
Church, Fleet-Street, Thomas Coke, Efq ; one 
of the Serjeants at Arms in Ordinary to his 
Majesty, and of the Antient Family of the 
Cokes at Trufley in Derbyfhire, to Mr. 
Harris, Daughter to Mr. Harris, an eminent 
Apothe-thecary [sic] in Fetter-Lane, one of 
the Fellows of the Royal Society, who can 
give her about 6000/. Fortune. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


LETTERS FROM CALIFORNIA BY 
VINCENT NEALE. 


(BY the kindness of Mrs. 8. O. Appy, to 

yhom they were addressed, and by 
the permission of her sister, Mrs. Neale, | 
the ‘‘ Liz ’’ frequently mentioned in them, 
we are enabled to place before our readers 
the following short series of letters by | 
Cornelius Vincent Neale, the only son of 
John Mason Neale, the hymnologist and 
historian, who died at his house in San 
Rafael, California, on Aug. 21, 1927, at 
the age of 81. He never published a book, 
but it will be seen that his letters contain 
interesting and illuminating accounts of 
several aspects of American life. | 


[. 
San Rafael February 14th 1912. 


Mrs. Sidney Addy, 
3 Westbourne Rd, 
Sheffield, 
My dear Mary, 

I receive from time to time papers from 
England addressed to me in your handwrit- 
ing, the last was a Morning Post, a very 
interesting edition, I read it all through; I 
like to receive papers, especially local papers, 
they get down so to the heart of the common 
people. Thank you for them. Our women 
are now finding out what it means here to 
be recognised as people, as human beings, 
as men in the sense, as I have always con- 
tended, the word is used in the Declaration 
of Independence, our Magna _ Charta. I 
send you to-day’s Hraminer; before the elec- 
tion which gave women the franchise it was 
moderately in favour of the measure; the 
Call, another S.F. paper, was their great 
champion, and without its assistance I do 
not think we should have been successful. 
It was a trying time; at first it looked as if 
all our efforts had been in vain, but joy 
cometh in the morning, and as the full 
returns came in I quoted to Liz. what I have 
often repeated to myself, ‘‘ this is the Lord’s 
doing, and it is marvelous in our eyes.” 

All the prophesies made before the vote 
was taken are being falsified. Civic Clubs 
are being organised everywhere, and _ the 
Women are taking up local and other govern- 
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ment questions as a study, and I don’t doubt 
that in six months they will be able to pass 
a better examination in this than the best 
male voter, certainly better than the average 
male voter. At the organisation of our local 
Civic league when the directors were being 
named one lady whose name had been placed 
in nomination rose, and said ‘“‘I am an 
anti’’; the President replied, ‘‘ There are 
no antis now, all are working for the same 
end.’’ The woman did not refuse to serve and 
was elected, Liz is vice-president of the 
Civil League ; there was a little cabal against 
her taking the first place, some wanted a 
more pliable chairman; the League, however, 
have sent in her name to the Mayor for sani- 
tary inspector, and I presume he will 
appoint her at the next meeting, which is 
to-morrow. 

Last Monday week, Liz appeared before 
the Board of City Trustees to support the 
p tition of three of the women’s organisa- 
tious of this town, the Associated Charities, 
the Improvement Club, and the Civic League, 
for the appointment of a woman as a sal- 
aried sanitary inspector; the petition was 
granted; six months ago there would have 
been no chance of getting such an appoint- 
ment. I was not present, but am told that Liz 
was very forcible and she did not rest content 
to urge her cause from behind the bar, but 
went up to the trustees’ seats and tried to 
persuade them personally while the matter 
was before the Board. This does [not] 
sound much, but the preparatory work was 
considerable; the idea originated with the 
associated charities of which she was a direc- 
tor, but she had to get it endorsed by the 
other two clubs, and as to the Improvement 
Club, of which she has been president for 
many years, the secretary was a bitter anti 
and other members were hostile, and I feared 
shipwreck there, but she carried it through : 
fortunately the secretary, (woman) was late 
at the meeting and did not arrive till after 
the vote had been taken, and the petition 
ordered signed by a secretary pro tem; the 
woman in question is a warm friend of Liz 
or rather I should say Liz has been and is 
a warm friend of hers, but the bitterness of 
defeat has in this instance not passed away. 
I wonder that there was not a greater social 


disruption in the town than there was. The 
secretary in question had taken a very 
prominent part as an anti, writing con- 


stantly to the local papers; two of her letters 
I thought it wise to answer. Another 
woman wrote such scurrilous letters that the 
papers would not publish them. 

I was told by some of the prominent women 
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workers of the city, S. F., that during the 
election they were aghast by the sex hatred 


that evinced itself; not so much in the lower | 


classes as in the middle, among men of their 
own rank of life; ‘‘ they looked as if they 
would like to tear us in pieces.’’ 

All the prophesies as I wrote before are 
being falsified ; young girls who ridiculed the 
idea then, are now lamenting that they are 
not of age to cast a vote. Husbands and 
wives are being drawn closer together by 
their common interest in the government. I 
am satisfied that nine-tenths of the married 
people will vote the same, of the other tenth 
more than nine-tenths will agree to differ. 
and will make their differences a matter of 
fun among themselves and among their 
neighbours, the husband will bet his wife 
a new hat against a box of cigars, and things 
of that sort. 

I omitted to say that Liz’ work last week 
resulted in a collapse, from which she is now 
recovering ; she recuperates very easily, and I 
insist on her resting in bed and having her 
breakfast there as often as I can; she is 
fairly amenable, 

The civic league meets every week in our 
City hall; this is another concession, viz., 
the use of the hall. TI address them next 
Monday. 

We have had a very pleasant winter, only 
one storm and for the most part most beau- 
tiful weather. Three days the thermometer 
fell below the freezing point, once there was 
six degrees of frost, but the days then were 
brilliant, and since that cold spell the usual 
degree in our parlor where we sit in the even- 
ings is in the morning 53 or over. We think 
we want it up to 60 and keep it so; with our 
fires it keeps about 65 in the evening. 

The enfranchisement of women has so 
changed the world for me that I am like Sam 
Weller’s man with the wheelbarrow on a 
greased plank—I keep running on. IT am 
proud to say that at the opening of the 
campaign at the St. Francis Hotel in S.F. 
I was called to speak and told the women 
that they would win, and what to do to win. 
viz., by obtaining personal pledges from 
every man with whom they dealt or whom 
they came in contact with. The last meet- 
ing at which I spoke was at the Congrega- 
tional Church, San Rafael, two days before 
Oct. 10th; the minister gave the suffrage 


league the use of his Church which raised the 
ire of many of his people; he had just spoken 
and had told the meeting to possess their 
souls in patience, for though they must not 
expect to succeed now, the time would coine 
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before very long when they would succeed, 
I rose and said, ‘‘ The revd. gentleman tells 
you it will not be very long before you will 
succeed ; it will not be long, in three days 
time the women of this state will be enfran- 
chised for ever.”’ 

Do you like Trollope’s works? We are 
very fond of them, I particularly. His par. 
liamentary novels, especially Phineas Finn, 
and Phineas Redux are highly educational. 
| have learnt more from those two books 
about government, especially party govern- 
ment, than from any other quarter. Bryce’s 
‘American Commonwealth’ is also a most 
instructive book, for he is continually con- 
trasting the English methods with the 
American. 

Liz joins me in love to you all, 

Yours affectionately, 
VINCENT NEALE, 


1I. 
itch Mountain Tavern, 
Healdsburg, Cal., 
September 25, 1912. 


My dear Mary 


This is a beautiful place. Fitch Mountain 
is a wooded crest rising alone from the valley 
of the Russian river disconnected with any 
range of hills, it is not high, but takes quite 
a little exercise to reach the top. The most 
active of the present boarders cannot do it 
under 40’ from the place of ascent, which is 
about 15 minutes from the Tavern. I have 
been up it, and round it, and over against 
it from the far side of the river, where the 
chain of hills reach in places the same eleva- 
tions and you can note the various trees, 
sullies, rocks and precipices, and store up 
considerable knowledge of its general contour 
and configuration. The views are grand on 
all sides and to the north and east very 
extensive. You look right down on Healds- 
burg, a town of 2,000 inhabitants, and follow 
the course of the river with the vineyards, 
hopfields, hopkilns, orchards and farms for 
many miles around. ; 

This country was, prior to the American 
Invasions owned and colonised by Russia, 
hence the name of the river, hence also the 
names Sebastopol and Moscow and_ others 
that still remain. Sebastopol is a thriving 
community and is celebrated for its “‘ Graven- 
stern apple ”’ and fruits generally : they have 
an annual apple fair for a week. Liz and I 
went up for one day and were much pleased. 
The large marquee tent was walled in with 
boxed Gravensterns, which after the close of 
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the fair were shipped to Sydney, N.S.W., 
just as they were, with only the addition of | 
the lids being nailed on. Burbank, the fruit 
wizard, had a fine exhibit, the newest to me 
was the Edible mountain ash—the mountain 
ash here is just the same tree here as it is 
in England, has its bushes or clusters of red 
ferries. ‘The edible variety has berries of | 
about 4 or 5 times the size, but the ones ex- 
hibited were not red; whether they were ripe 
or not I did not ascertain—Liz bought a 
spineless cactus and planted it in her garden. 


I selected this place because they have a\ 
trout hatchery and I was much interested in 
same when I visited the place April, 1911, 
with some friends on an auto trip for a week 
end. The propagation of trout is a business | 
at many places in this State and elsewhere ; | 
here it is conducted both by State’s and the | 
Federal Government, for the restocking of | 
streams, and by individuals for private gain. 
This man was more sanguine of success when 
Isaw his plant in April, 1911, than he is | 
now: he tells me now that to make a com- | 
mercial success one ought to have a flow of | 
100-200 galls. a minute, whereas he has only | 
five galls. A trout has from 1,000 to 2,500 | 
eggs annually, of which less than 5% survive | 
tomaturity aided by nature, whereas stripped | 
and aided by men 95% reach maturity. If 
you compare this with the performance of a 
hen who lays 144 eggs in the year worth 12/-, | 
and eats half their value, while the trout | 
costs very little to feed, there ought to | 
be profit in trout. TI had in mind that it | 
might be a good thing to start in England. 
I never had a trout in England, and sup- 
posed they were only to be caught with a fly 
in preserved water. 


Who is handling Sidney’s last book in the 
US.? IT want to order it for our library. 
Yours affectionately, 
Vincent NEALE. 
III. 


San Rafael, California. 
November 5th 1912 


My dear Mary, 

I am sending you some suffrage literature | 
which may interest you. The Examiner is | 
one of a chain of what are termed yellow 
journalism, but each Sunday it does have 
some elevating matter—a sort of Sunday 
sermon; before we got the vote (by we I 
mean our women) the Examiner was some- 
vhat languid ; you will see that it has experi- 
enced a great change of heart. 
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Also I enclose you Lizzie’s envelope of 
matters which the law provides shall be 
supplied to voters prior to each election, so 
that you may see how we do matters here. 
The changes of law submitted to the people 
by the ballot comprise three classes. 1. A 
direct change in the existing- constitution of 
the State, referred to them by a previous 
legislature. 2. A reference to popular vote 
of a law which has already been passed by 
the legislature. This is the first instance we 
have had of the invocation of the ‘‘ referen- 
dum’’ in State matters. 3. The proposing a 
new law originating by the people. the 
‘* initiative.” 

It requires quite a clear head to appre- 
ciative what a vote ‘‘ yes’’ or ‘‘ no’’ means 
in these different classes, and as Liz re- 
marked to me, ‘‘ Do they think it possible 
that the mass of voters, the Portuguese and 
ignorant foreign voters can understand any- 


| thing about what they are voting for?’’ I 
| said ‘‘ No, but it is better they should have 


a chance of understanding themselves, than 
that they should vote unintelligently for law 
makers as under the former regime.”’ 

To-day is the Presidential election, and 
three States in the Union, if not more, are 
voting for Woman Suffrage; of these three 
Oregon our neighbor on the North, Kansas 


| and Arizona are thought to be sure to get it. 


and so the tide will roll on, until England 


| will be also swept into line. 


Liz joins me in much love to you all. 
Yours affectionately, 
VINCENT NEALE. 
You might read the arguments pro and 
con in the pamphlet and see how educational 
the whole thing is. 
ViON. 


If Oregon wins, all the Pacific slope wilt 
turn pro-women. 


M. G. Anppy. 
(To be continued). 


COCKNEY DIALECT. 
‘HERE has been a good deal of correspond- 


ence from time to time in ‘ N. and Q.’ 
on the subject of Cockney Dialect, past and 
present, and the changes which have taken 
place in it. The most important communi- 
cations which have appeared of late years 
are in 12S. viii. 17; 10 S. ii. 307, 351, 390, 
490, 535 (on the omission and insertion of 
the letters wh); and 8 S. xii. 48, 136, 276 
B 
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(mostly dealing with the interchange of v 
and w). 

Some correspondents have given references 
to eighteenth century writers who have noted 
cockney peculiarities, and a suggestion is 
made (10 S. ii. 390) that Miss Burney’s 
’ Evelina’ (1778) ‘‘ might be searched for the 
cockney h."’ No writer, however, seems to 
have referred to an interesting passage in the 
same author’s ‘Camilla’ (1796), bearing on 
this and other dialectic pronunciations. 
Mme D’ Arblay was such an accurate observer 
and had such a marvellous gift of memoris- 
ing and reproducing conversations verbatim, 
that we may rely on her evidence: for we 
cannot doubt that the incident which she 
describes was a recollection of some experience 
of her own. The only question is, what 
sounds her spelling is meant to represent ; but 
in the case of the letter h, and the interchange 
of v and w, no doubt can arise. [I have 
ventured to transcribe the passage, because 
‘“Camilla* is such an exceedingly difficult 
book to get hold of, that it is probably new 
to all but a few readers of ‘ N. and Q.’ 

Camilla and her friends (residing in 
Hampshire) had gone to see a performance of 
‘ Othello’ by a travelling, company. 

“Cassia proclaimed himself from Norfolk : 


The Deuk dew greet you, General, 


Being not at yew’re lodging to be feund 
The senate sent above tree several guests, &. 


Othello himself proved a true Londoner ; 
and with his famed soldier-like eloquence in 
the senate-scene, thus began his celebrated 
defence : 


Most potent, grawe, and rewerend Seignors, 

My wery noble and approwed good masters, 

That I have ta’en avay this old man’s darter— 

T vill a round, unwarnish’d tale deliver 

Of my whole course of love: vhat drugs, vhat 
charms, 

Vhat conjuration, and vhat mighty magic 

I von his darter vith—— 

Her father lov’d me, oft inwited me 

—My story being done, 

She gave me for my pains a vorld of sighs, 

She svore in faith ’tvas strange, ’tvas passing 
strange, 

’Tvas pitiful, *tvas wondrous pitiful; 

She vish’d she had not heard it; yet she vish’d 

That Heaven had made her such a man,— 

This only is the vitchcraft I have us’d; 

Here comes the lady, let her vitness it. 

This happily making the gentle Desdemona 
recognised, notwithstanding her appearance 
was so little bridal, her Somersetshire father 
cried : 





I preay you hear “ur zpeak 
If a confez that a waz half the woer 
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Deztruction on my head, if my head bleame 


Light o’ the mon! 

His daughter, in the Worcestershire pro- 
nunciation, answered : 

_._. Noble father, 
Hi do perceive ere a divided duty; 
To you hi howe my life hand heducation, 
My life hand heducation hoth do teach me 
Ow to respect you. You're the lord hof duty; 
Hi’m itherto your daughter: but ere’s my 
usband ! 

The fond Othello then exclaimed : 
Your woices, lords! beseech you let her vill 
Have a free vay! 

And Brabantio took leave with: 
Look to ‘ur, Moor! if th’ azt eyez to zee; 
A haz deceiv’d ur veather, and may thee.” 


(‘ Camilla,’ 1796, vol. ii. p. 402). 
G. BE. P. A: 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 


HICKES (HICKS) OF ELPHIN 
CRETA, CO. ROSCOMMON., 


(See cxlvii. 129). 


AND 


()F this family, who flourished in Co. Ros- 

common in the eighteenth and early part 
of the nineteenth centuries, the earliest of 
whom I have any record was: 

Richard Hickes of Elphin, Co, Roscommon. 
He married of and had issue: 

I. Richard Hickes of Creta, Co. Roscom- 
mon. Will dated --—, 1765, proved 16 June, 
1766. He married Catherine, dau. of 
she was living 1766; and by her had issue :— 

1. John H., b. 1722 at Creta; d. 1 Sept., 
1796, and bur. in Kiltruston Churchyard, Co. 
——; He was educated by Dr. Griffin, 
Elphin. Entered Trin. Coll., Dublin, 2 
April, 1739, aged 17, pensioner; scholar 
1741; B.A. (verna) 1743; M.A. (st.) 1747. 
Prebendary of Oran in Diocese of Flphin 1758 
to about 1796. Vicar-General] of Elphin 1783. 

2. Peter H., bur. in Kiltruston Chureh- 
yard. 

3. Thomas H., of Creta, Co. Roscommon, 
b. 1727 at Creta; d. 1802, bur. in Kiltruston 
Churchyard. Will dated 4 April, 1802, 
granted 19 Nov., 1802. Educated by Mr. 
Handy. Entered Trin. Coll., Dublin, 30 June, 
1744, aged 17, pensioner. Did not proceed to 
a degree. 


4. Joseph H.. d. ante 1802; bur. in Kil- 


truston Churchyard, Mar. Anne (living 
1802), dau. of ——, and had issue four daugh- 
ters. 
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5, Catherine H.; mar. Fleming, of 
and had issue:—-i, George Hickes 
Fleming, under 21 in 1775; ii. William 


Fleming ; iii. Kichard Fleming ; iv. Catherine 
Fleming. 

6, Anne H., married 
7, Jane H. 


Guadly. 


il. Mary Hickes, married -— Hanley. 
Ill. George Hickes, of Creaghta, or 
Creighta, Co. Roscommon, Will dated 5 


Jan., 1775, proved 25 Jan., 1776. 

[V. John Hicks, b. 1700, nr. Klphin, Co. 
Roscommon. Mducated by Mr, Griffin, Ent. 
Trin. Coll., Dublin, 3 July, 1718, aged 18, 
pensioner ; scholar 1721; B.A. (verna) 1722. 
He married , dau. of , and had 
issue : 

1 Henry Hf., b. 1727 in Co. Roscommon. 
Educated by My. Gunning, Elphin. Ent. 
Trin. Coll., Dublin, 24 May, 1744, aged 17, 
sizav; scholar 1746; B.A. (verna) 1748. 

2. George H., b. 1738 in Co. Roscommon ; 
d, 1779. Will dated 9 July, 1779, granted 
2 March, 1780. Of Bushey Park, Co. Ros- 
common, clerke. Mdueated by Mr. Gunning, 
Elphin. Ent, Trin. Coll., Dub., 15 June, 
1756, aged 18; sizar; scholar 1756; B.A. 
(verna) 1760. He married Sarah (living 
1780), dau. of , and had issue: 

i. Richard Hickes, of Creta, Co. Roscommon. 
Will dated 27 July, 1808 proved 3 Dec., 1808. 
Married Mary, dau. of Taaffe, of : a. 
George Henry H.; iii. William John H. ; 
iv, Margaret H., married Matthew Crawford. 

Vy. Thomas Hickes, b. 1704 at Elphin, Co. 
Roscommon, Educated by Mr. Griffin, Elphin. 
Ent. Trin. Coll., Dublin, 22 May, 1722, aged 
18, sizar; scholar 1725; B.A. (verna) 1726. 

\ll the wills mentioned in the foregoing 
have already appeared in these columns, see 
exlvil. 129. 

For the College details of the various mem- 
hers of the family I am indebted to the 
‘Alumni Dublinenses,’ by the late G. D. 
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Burtchaell, and Mr. Thos. U. Sadleir, of the 
Office of Arms, Dublin Castle. 

In the will of Richard Hickes, dated 1765, 
he says:—‘t My dau. Jane by her husband 
George Hickes, clerk.’? He also mentions his 
brother, George Hickes, who from the word- 
ing of his will dated 1775 was never married. 
It would scem as if Richard’s dau. Jane had 
marvied a George Hicks of another branch. 

A George Hicks, or Hickes, was living at 
Ardnagowan in Co. Roscommon about 1754, 
as his dau. and heiress married in that year 
William Lloyd (b. 1725), of Cornagher, Co. 
Leitrim, who removed in 1774 to Ardnagowan. 
Mrs. Lloyd (née Margaret Hicks), according 
to a memorial in Elphin Cathedral, died 28 
Nov., 1794, aged 64 years. 

\ Richard Hickes of Drumvill in Co. 
Leitrim is mentioned in the will of Thomas 
Hlickes of Creta, who died in 1802, but I am 
unable to connect him to the Creta family. 

The Fleming family are not too easy to 
trace. A William Fleming of Abbyvill in 
('o. of Sligo is mentioned in Thomas Hickes’ 
will, 1802, who was apparently married, and 
had three sons, and I am inclined to think 
he was the second son of Thomas Hickes’ 
sister Catherine, who married - Fleming. 

Thomas Hickes, in his will, 1802, also refers 
to -‘“* My kind friend Luke Taaffe of Strokes- 


town in Co. of Roscommon, Esq. Luke 
Taaffe, sole executor.’’ Possibly this Luke 
Taaffe was the father of Marv Taaffe, who 


married the Richard Hickes of Creta whose 
will was dated and proved in 1808. 

A William Hicks who died 3 Feb., 1836, 
aged 66 years, was bur. in Monea Church- 
vard, in the parish of Devenish, Co. 
Fermanagh, but IT have not been able to con- 
nect him to the Co. Roscommon family. 


Others of the name also lived in Dubli: 
and in Co. Wicklow. 
Hy. Frirzceratp Reyrnorps. 


PARALLELS 


IN THE HISTORY OF 


TWO FRENCH PRINCESSES. 


1 


L. Similarity of name. Elizabeth de 


bella in Spain, 1545-1568. 
1519-1559. 


2. Both daughters of a French Henri TT, 
ing. 
3. Both daughters of a Catherine 
Medici. 1589. 
4. Both married Kings of Philip IT. 1527-1598. 


Spain, each a Philip. 


de’ Medici, 


Elizabeth de Bourbon, Isa- 
bella in Spain, 1602-1644. 


Henri IV, 1553-1610. 


Valois, Isa- 


1519- Maria de’ Medici, 1573-1642. 


Philip IV, 1605-1665. 
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5. In each case the number of 
the father and husband 
the same. 

6. Both failed to give a son to 
survive and succeed. 

7. But had 

daughter. 

Each husband as widower 

married his niece, his 

sister’s daughter. 


daughters or a 


oo 


9. Who gave him an heir. 

10. In each case the parents 
of her successor were first 
cousins. 


11. Each was the eldest of 
three sisters. 
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(Henri IT) 
(Philip TI). 


No son. 
Two daughters. 


Anna, d, of Maximilian IT, 
Emp., and Philip’s sister 
Maria. 

Philip III, 1578-1621. 

Maximilian II, s. of Fer- 
dinand I Emp. ; Maria d. 
of Charles V. 

Elizabeth, 

Claude, 
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(Henry IV) 
(Philip IV). 


Baldassare Carlos 
ceased Philip IV. 
One daughter. 


pre - de- 


Marianna, d. of Ferdinand 
[lI Emp. and Philip’s sis- 
ter Marianna. 

Charles II, 1661-1700. 

Ferdinand III, gs, of Fer. 
dinand IL; Marianna d. of 
Philip IIT. 

Elizabeth, 

Christine, 


Marguerite. 
12. In each case the second Claude 
sister married a reigning 
Duke. 
13. And the third sister mar- 
ried a King who came to 
an untimely end. 


King of 


married 
Duke of Lorraine. 


Marguerite married Henri, 
Navarre, 
IV of France,—l1st wife. 


Henrietta Maria. 
Christine married Vittorio 
Amadeo, Duke of Savoy. 


Charles, 


Henrietta Maria married 
Charles I, King of England, 
(Charles was beheaded. 


later 


Henri was assassinated. 


38. Cornwall Gardens, S.W.7. 


ERALDIC NOTES: AGE OF HER- 
ALDRY. That Heraldry was intro- 
duced in very early times is easier to assert 
than to prove. Most of us have read, and 
perhaps possess, Ellis’s ‘ Antiquities of 
Heraldry.’ and a few have read the late Dr. 
Horace Round’s articles on the Seals of 
Count Meulan, and the De Clares, which. 
from his extensive knowledge, he identified 
and assigned to a date between 1138 and 1146, 
earlier than any hitherto recognized English 
example, as previously the Great Seal, 1188, 
of Richard IT had been considered the earliest 
heraldic seal. 

It is extremely difficult to decide between 
an heraldic emblem and a badge. Why, if 
they were not shield decorations, should 
heraldic bearings be placed on shields? Seals 
were not necessarily shield-shaped ; as a fact, 
shields of the shape so-called are later than 
the circular targe. It would take a clever 
artist to place a rampant lion comfortably 
upon a round shield. If the theory that 
heraldic animals came from Greece is ac- 
cepted, they would have come to England 
with the Romans, but we have no evidence 
that Roman shields had special decoration, 
and that distinct shields descended from a 


M. Prerrena BrocKLeBANK, F.R.HIST.S. 


man to his heir. ‘To see an example of the 
quartered arms of King Knut would indeed 
be a discovery. In England many centuries 
elapsed before quarterings were evolved. 
Are the lion passant and the lion rampant 
one and the same in heraldry? The old 
claim that the Scottish red lion is far older 
than the English has never been  substan- 
tiated. If Dr. Round did not know of any 
heraldic shield earlier than 1138-46, have any 
been discovered since? A difficult problem 
is to be certain that the seal attached to a 
document belonged with certainty to the 
parties concerned. This is by no means 
always the case. 
E. E. Cope. 
RIENDS’ LONDON YEARLY MEET- 
ING, 1789-1808: ELIZABETH FRY.— 
Looking at the Quaker Record of Yearly Meet- 
ings (see ante p. 289), I find that three short 
reports are from the pen of Elizabeth Fry. 
The first, in 1801, complains of the earthly 
passions shown in the meetings; the next, 
1802, declares that she has been ‘“‘ quite 


hurt’? by answers given; the third, 1806, 
grieves, yet with approval, over strictures on 
dress. Q. 
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Readers’ Queries. 
(WINBURNE ON EMERSON: A CHAR- 
) ACTERISTIC OUTBURST. — Can any 
of your readers tell me where I can have read 
of a characteristic outburst on the part of 
Swinburne? My recollection is that a remark 
of Emerson’s was quoted to him describing an 
interview with lLandor,—‘‘ He talked of 
Southey ; but who is Southey?’’—and that 
Swinburne exclaimed, ‘‘ Did he say so? Then 
it was like him,—the impudent, foul-mouthed 
Yankee philosophaster ! !’? J felt convinced 
that I had met with this anecdote in Gosse’s 
‘Life of Swinburne’; but search has not as 
yet discovered it there. If anyone can refer 
me to its source I shall be grateful. 


Maurice H. FrirzGeravp. 


(RANGES IN ENGLAND.—In the Paston 


letters we find the following references 
to oranges :— 
423, ‘I pray you, & ye hav any more 


oranges than ve occupy, that poor men may 
have part for a great bellied lady. 

1470. “ Also as for orenges, ? ‘schall sende 
yow a serteyn by the next caryer. 

70. “ , . . which shall be brought yew... 
as nyn Orangys shall com to me I tryst. 
Dame Elyzabet Calitrop is a fayre lady & 
longeth for oranges, thow she be not with 
chyld.”” 


I would like to know from what part of the | 


world oranges were imported into England 
in the latter part of the fifteenth century. 
Is there any earlier record of the use of 
oranges in England than that in the Paston 
letters ? 

GitBert H. Doane. 


“FAMOUS MR. GEORGE 
John Wesley, in his Journal 
for aly 13, 1789, records that he has been 
reading ‘‘ the life of the famous Mr. George 
F—., one of the most extraordinary men (if 
we may call him a man) that has lived for 
many centuries.’ 

I should be glad to be informed of the 
identity of the person referred to, and of any 
particulars that may be extant concerning 


him. 
H. J. AYLirre. 


FETTER LANE: ORIGIN OF NAME.—I 

should like to know what is the origin of 
thisname. Tam not satisfied with Brewer’s 
theory that it meant a place where worthless 
fellows paraded. 


W's ESLE YS 


os. 


J. P. Bacon PuHItuips. 
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OON-DIALS.—On sun-dials there is plenty 
of available literature, but on the moon- 
dia] (invented by Sebastian Mister at Basel 
in 1531) I have been able to discover very 
little. Some readers of ‘N. and Q.’ might 
be sufficiently interested in the subject, and 
able to contribute further information. Prob- 
ably the moon-dial has never been of much 
practical use: the vagaries of the ‘‘ incon- 
stant moon ’’ must be very difficult to adapt 
to scientific exactitude: but moon-dials will 
be to some perhaps more interesting for that 
very reason. 

In one of the courts of Queens’ College, Cam- 
bridge, is a curious sun-dial (said to have been 
constructed by Sir Isaac Newton), around which 
is a series of numbers that make it avail- 
able as a moon~dial, when the moon’s age is 
known.” ‘N.E.D.’ sub verb, 

A friend reports to me, but with no “‘ cor- 
roborative detail,’? that there is a specimen 
at or on St. Margaret’s Church, King’s 
Lynn. 

Can any 
to books, ete., 


reader add more? Or direct me 


on the matter ? 
S. 
RUIDS’ SOCIETY.—The following obitu- 
ary notice appeared in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for September, 1839 (N.S. Vol. xii. 
321): ‘‘ Lately, at the house of his daughter 
in Wilton Place, aged 86, Mr. R. Elliott last 
surviving member of those who instituted the 
Druids Society 60 years since, which now 
extends to all parts of the world, and num- 
bers more than 100,000 of members.’’ Accord- 
ing to this the Druids’ Society was founded 
about 1779. Where can I find further partic- 
ulars about it ? 
W. T. T. Extrort. 
Park Road, Bayswater, W.2, 
(\ANon, ‘DAVID LLEWELIN. — Can any 
one inform me of the cause of death and 
place of burial of Canon David Llewelin, Rec- 
tor from 1671 of Tansor, Northants, who died 
on Aug. 18, 1685, in London, and was there 
‘obscurely buried’’?? His father was 
robbed and imprisoned at Windsor for loyalty 
to King Charles I, and only escaped trial by 
the intercession of the King in person, Decem- 


ber, 1648. 
FR, H. M. 


AMMOND FAMILY. — Can any one en- 

lighten me as to the descendants (or next 

of kin) of Sir Thomas Hammond, whose only 

daughter (aged about 22) died in January, 
1825? I wish to return a family portrait. 
F. R. H. M. 


. Westbourne 
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ORLACE (BORLASE) FAMILIES.—One 

’ George Borlace was sent out, by the E. I. 
Co., in the William, in 1712, as a leutenant 
for Bencoolen, Sumatra, but on arrival at Cal- 
cutta, 24 June, exchanged with another lieu- 
tenant, and remained at Calcutta. See C. R. 
Wilson’s ‘Early Annals of the English in 
Bengal,’ vol, ii., pt. 1, and vol. iii. He died 
at Calcutta, 10 Jan., 1729 (Bengal Burial 
Registers). His will, signed ‘** Borlase,’? was 
dated 9 Jan., 1728/9, and registered in Cal- 
cutta. It mentions, among others, his exe- 
cutors, Samuel Greenhill, Edward Rennolds, 
and Claude Lawrence Alliott. The residuary 
legatee was the testator’s ‘‘ niece Elizabeth 
Borlace.”’ 

I should like to obtain additional informa- 
tion concerning this George Borlace and his 
family. 

BB: 


5418, Woodlawn Ave., Chicago. 


ENNETT AND PIKE FAMILIES.—The 
printed * Register of Marriages at St. 
James, Duke’s Place, London,’ contains this 
entry: ‘‘ 1688. Ap. 22. Robert Bennett, b. 
and Eleanor Pike, w.”’ 

Was this Robert Bennett related to one 
John Bennett, Esqr., a Master of Chancery, 
living 17235? The latter appears to have 
owned some lands at Greenwich, which he and 
Thomas Bennett had bought from Henry 
Garrett. 


MacPike. 


KR. F. 

NTHONY ASKEW.—Wanted, the parent- 

age of Anthony Askew, described in the 

will of his uncle, Dr. Anthony Askew, of 

Kendal, as of Trinity College, Dublin, in 

1733. Can any reader give me any further 
details ? 


MacPixe. 


C. Roy Hup.ieston. 


“TO MAKE THE BRAIN REEL AND 
THE SENSES GAPE.’’—What is the 
origin, or locus, of this phrase ? 
B. H.-A. 
WO EIGHTEENTH CENTURY BOOKS 
WANTED.—Can anyone tell me of the 
whereabouts of either of two books: 1. ‘ A 
Colonel’s Letter’ (on the French and Indian 
War), 2. ‘Answer to ‘‘A Colonel’s Letter ’’,’ 
by ‘a Wooden-legged Soldier,’? both pub- 
lished— apparently— in London, about 1766? 
W. Apratr. 


RQUEBUSADE WATER.—What is this 
and what is it used for? 
B. 
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alee ely -etiagetpe VON IN SHAKE 
SPEARE’S DAY. — From the notice of 
Mr. Fripp’s book on * Shakespeare’s Haunts 
near Stratford,’ at ante p. 288, I am led to 
understand that recent work on Stratford has 
revealed much about the inter-relation of 
families in that town. Has anything been 
made out concerning intermingling of race- 
elements? We used to hear a good deal about 
Shakespeare being in part of Celtic blood, a 
topic which has of late yielded place to con- 
sideration of his circumstances and education, 
I should like to hear what light the latest 
researches have thrown upon it, and _ still 
more to know how strong the Celtic element 
may have been in Stratford in the sixteenth 
century. Has Mr. Fripp, or any one else, 
studied the newly published data about the 
town under that aspect ? 
R. E. 
ONDON SEWERS. At ante p. 2 3.0. 
‘Two Hundred Years Ago’ is mention of 
a ‘‘new Sewer that is making from Scotland- 
Yourd up Charing Cross.’ Which was_ the 
first London sewer constructed? Do the pre- 
sent sewers follow, over the same ground, the 
original lines? Are there any maps of the 
sewers ? : 
if. Be. 
QUAVEBY UNDER THE ROMAN 
EMPIRE. I should be grateful for 
information about this. Who is the best 
authority on the subject? Has any one 
worked out a comparison between the condi- 
tion of slaves under the Republic and that 
under the Empire, and is there anything to 
he said of any influence of Christianity in 
this regard upon that part of Roman society 
which refused Christianity? Has any fresh 
work on slavery in the ancient world been 
produced in Germany ? 
O: No. 


[TRADE-DESIGNERS AND DRAUGHTS- 
MEN, c. 1750 TO ec. 1850. —- Could any 
one give me information about that part of 
the printing organization in the late eight- 
centh and early nineteenth centuries, which 
had to do with production of designs for dif- 
ferent small purposes—headings, colophons, 
bill-heads, borders, etc. Did some training 
in design form part of the training of a 


printer’s apprentice and were such matters 
dealt with in the printer's office? Or did 
printers apply to some separate establishment 
for designs? Or, again, were there workers 
in their own homes who provided them—offer- 
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ing them to printing-houses for sale? I am, 
of course, aware that old designs were kept 
in use for a long time, and might pass from 
one printing-house to another; as also, that 
they may be traced to old traditional ideas 
found in MS. books. What I desire to dis- 
cover—and have found no clear account of— 
is what craftsman would actually produce the 
designs accumulated in stock whether these 
were original or imitations. The enquiry is 
intended to apply only to the days before 
modern processes were invented. 
F. 

RENCH TRANSLATIONS OF FAMOUS 

LATIN HYMNS.— I have to thank 
Proressor BeNsty, Mr. B. W. Aten, and 
Dr, Orro Baster for their kind replies to my 
query about French translations of the ‘ Dies 
Irae.’ I wonder if they, or any other of 
your readers, could inform me of translations 
into French of any of the following : 

1. ‘ Lauda Sion.’ 

2. ‘ Vexilla regis. 

3. ‘ Verbum supernum.’ 

What is the French rendering for popular 
use, or rather as a means of understanding the 
Latin, of the last two stanzas of the ‘ Verbum 
supernum ’—‘‘ O salutaris Hostia,’’ ete.? I 
should be glad of like information about the 
‘Tantum ergo.’ 

May I repeat part of my former query, 
and ask whether, and if so to what extent, 
French Protestants have adopted the Latin 
hymns of the Church ? 

EK. 

JERANDAHS.—Are there any examples of 

a verandah in any great house in Eng- 
land or on the Continent? When was a 
house in England first provided with one? 
Are they to be associated with any particular 
architect ? 

Re. A: EB. 

EADSTONES IN CHURCHYARDS. 

How did these originate? I have never 
sen any older than reign of Charles IT. 

EK. E. C. 
HERALDIC STAINED GLASS.—Does any 


book exist giving a list of old windows, ee 
ri a ; *; | of Vair, ete., states that it may be of metal 


with heraldic stained glass, in England and 
Wales ? 


E, E. C. 
MERICAN ARCH AOLOGY. — Has 
America any publication of the same 


style as ‘N. and Q.’? What are the chief 


American archeological journals ? 
ENQUIRER. 
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Replies. 


a»? 


HERALDIC TERMS : ‘‘PAPELONNY, 
** PLUMETTY.”’ 
(clvii. 275 s.v. ‘ Plain Shields ’), 


T the reference Mrs. Copp touches upon 
the heraldic term ‘‘ papelonny.’’ That, 
and its analogue, ‘‘ plumetty,’’ are sufficiently 
rare for it to be worth while to record the 
known instances of them; more especially as 
both are represented in English heraldry. 
Homologous in their tricking, the diapering 
of the one takes the form of fish scales; of 
the other, of the breasts of birds. 
The list is as follows :— 


I. 


Armourer. Papelonny gules and argent. 
This is given by Burke as ‘‘ Barry of four 
counter escalloped argent and gules each 
scale nailed sable.”’ 

Chemillé (Brittany). 
gueules. 

De Flavacourt (France).  D’argent pape- 
lonné de gueules semé de trefles renversés du 
meme. 

Monti (Tuscany, Sicily, Brittany). 
gueules papelonné d’ argent. 
Ronquerolles (France). 

lonné d’argent, 

Arquinvilliers (France). 
lonné de gueules. 

Maury de Caré (Brittany). Papelonné de 
gueules et d’hermine au canton de_ sable 
chargé d’une demie fleur-de-lis d’argent. 

Perquery (France). De gueules papelonné et 
herminé d’argent au chevron de sable brochant 
sur le tout. 

II. 


Mydlam in Coverdale. 
plomte.”’ 

Tenrémonde (Flanders), Plumeté d’or et de 
sable. 

Ceba (Italy). Plumeté d’argent et d’azure. 

A word of caution. Mrs. Corr, in writing 


D’or papelonné de 


De 
De gueules pape- 


D’hermine pape- 


“é 


Gold and purpull 


and colour. St. John Hope, in his heraldic 
manual, writes of Ermine, etc., as ‘‘Argent 
Are not both toying with 
the gravest heresy? Both Vair and Ermine, 
with their respective associates, are Furs 
throughout, and, though it may be admissible 
to use heraldic terms for blazoning the colour 


‘of the fur, no possible suggestion must be 
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allowed to intrude that they are in any part 
composed of heraldic metal or colour. 
‘* Ermine three bezants’’? may be a perfectly 
legitimate coat, But blazoned as ‘’Argent 
ermined sable three bezants ’’ it sounds sadly 
out of tune. 

I will add an example of the use of purple 
fur. 

Grutel (France). 
pourpre. 


Vairé d'argent et de 
Fane LAMBARDE. 


‘TJOME, SWEET HOME’ (clvii. 281). — 

On May 8, 1823, was produced at Covent 
Garden the opera of ‘ Clari, the Maid of 
Milan,’ the libretto, including the words of 
‘Home, Sweet, Home,’ by John Howard 
Payne, American actor and playwright, of 
Easthampton, Long Island; and the music 
by Sir Henry Bishop (Brewer, in his ‘ Hand- 
book,’ calls it a melodrama). The name-part 
was played by Maria Tree, sister of Mrs. 
Charles Kean, and, probably, the first person 
who ever sang the words of ‘ Home, Sweet 
Home’ (Winter’s ‘Shakespeare on the 
Stage,’ ii. 28, after recording the production 
of ‘ Twelfth Night’ as an opera, three years 
earlier, when Miss Tree appeared as Viola). 


The simple lyric and its tune took London | 


by storm, and a recent writer in the Morn- 
ing Post (April 11, 1927) adds, that ‘‘ a hun- 
dred thousand copies were sold in the first 
year.’’? A picture of Payne’s birthplace at 


Easthampton will be found in Clifton John- | 


son’s ‘ New England and its Neighbours,’ 
chap. vii., where he thus describes the typical 
surroundings: ‘‘It has a straight, broad, 
two-mile street, lined with well-grown elms, 
and where the early town centre had been 
the street widens into a grassy common. The 
sea lies just beyond sight, hidden by a bul- 
wark of dunes, but its muffled roar along the 
beach can be distinctly heard.’’ 
Hucu Hartinc. 

46, Grey Coat Gardens, S.W.1. 

‘Home, Sweet Home’ was written by an 
American, John Howard Payne, and ap- 


peared in his opera ‘ Clari; or, The Maid of | 
Milan,’ 1823. The music of the song was by | 
Sir Henry Rowley Bishop, the composer of | 


the opera. Black’s ‘ Dictionary of Music’ 
states that ‘‘the verses, instead of being 
original, are a paraphrase of an earlier song 


by T. H. Bayley, and Bishop had published | 


the tune, without the refrain, three years 
before.”’ 
ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


The author of this beautiful song was John 
Howard Payne, a song that has deservedly 
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attained world-wide fame, and secured to the 
author a lasting reputation. He was bom 
in New York 9 June, 1792. Messrs. Lee and 
Shepherd, of Boston, U.S.A., published, in 
1880, a small quarto volume giving a short 
account of the author and his song. It is 
there stated that ‘‘ Among the many con- 
positions of which he was the author was an 
opera entitled ‘Clari, The Maid of Milan.’ 
The music was composed by Sir Henry 
Bishop, and includes many _ beautiful 
melodies.’’ This drama, I believe, was first 
produced at Covent Garden Theatre on 8 
May, 1823. 

Payne died on 9 April, 1852, at Tunis, and 
was buried in the Protestant Cemetery there, 
but about thirty years after, the remains of 
the poet were exhumed and re-interred in his 
native land. 

JaMEs SINTON. 


Braehead, Inverness. 


Was written in England, circu 1817, by 
John Howard Payne, the son of a New York 
schoolmaster. The manuscript of the song, 
with two additional verses in compliment to 
Mrs. Joshua Bates, the wife of a partner in 


| the house of Messrs, Baring, was deposited in 


the Library of Congress, Washington, last 
July. 

J. H. P. was an admirer of, and probably 
a suitor to, Mary Shelley, the widow of the 


poet, who, however, preferred his friend 
Washington Irving, for whom she had an 


unrequited tendresse. ‘ Home, Sweet Home.’ 

was one of the lyrics in a piece entitled ‘ The 

Maid of Milan,’ written by its author. 
Epear SYERS. 

Bath Club, W, 

See ‘Stories of Famous Songs,’ by Fitz- 
gerald; publisher, Nimmo; where both song 
and history are included. 

C.F. W. Courtenay-Duyy. 


ONT STREET (clvii. 280).—A propos of 
Pont Street, Augustus Hare in ‘ Walks 
in London,’ vol. ii. 338, writes :— 
Knightsbridge . , . is supposed to have derived 
its name from two knights. who quarrelled on 
their way to receive the Bishop of London's 
blessing, and fighting, killed each other by the 
bridge over the West Bourne, which stood on 
the site now occupied by Albert Gate. The 
hrook called the West Bourne has shared the 
fate of all London brooks, and is now a sewer, 
hut it still works its way underground from 
Hampstead, after giving its name to a district 
in Bayswater, and passes under Belgravia to 
| the Thames, Pont Street has its name from ® 
| bridge over the West Bourne. 
Katuiren A. N. Warp. 
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Probably named from one of the few bridges 
over the Westbourne river which ran parallel 
with Sloane Street behind the east side of 
Lowndes and Cadogan Squares. 

J. ARDAGH. 


Timbs, in ‘ Curiosities of London,’ says 
that the Westbourne River was open in Bel- 
gravia as late as 1854, one of its bridges being 
Knightsbridge, and adds, ‘‘ Pont Street must 
derive its name from the fact that it was at 
one time one of the few bridges over the West- 
bourne.”’ 

Water EK. GaAwtTuorp. 


“WANE” (clvii. 281). — I have never heard 

this phrase used in the sense of “‘ every- 
body.”’ In the dialect of South-western Scot- 
land it signifies ‘‘ all the same.’’ In my youth 
Iwas familiar with the saying—‘‘ It’s a’ane 


indifferent as to which of two or more alter- 
natives should be adopted. 


HERBERT MAXWELL. 
Monreith, 


EARTH TAX: 


preserved in the Wigan Library. It gives: 
Number of lights; Rate of Window Duty ; 
House Duty (which is the same for every 
house, viz. 3s.); Window Duty ; and Total for 
House and Window Duty. 

For a total number of windows below seven 
no duty is charged. Houses with seven win- 
dows are rated at 2d. per window; eight 
windows at 6d.; nine at 8d.; 10 at 10d.; 
ll at 1s.; 12 at 1s. 2d.; 13 at Is. 4d.; 
144-19 at; Is. 6d.; 20 - 25 at Is. 9d.; 
2% and over at 2s. each. The highest 
number of windows for any one house is 
for the residence of Madame Walmesley, an 
early Jacobean house, now being demolished, 
49 windows at 2s. each. 
an inn called the Eagle and Child, for cen- 
turies the principal inn in the town 
(demolished in 1925), with 47 windows as- 
sessed at 2s. each. The Wigan Hall, the 
residence of the Rector (and lord of the 
manor) comes next with 40 windows. Swin- 


appeared, follows with 35 windows. <A few 
more are between 20 and 30. 180 houses 
escaped taxation, having less than seven 


teen were empty. 

An interesting feature is a list of appeals 
of which thirty-five were successful. One 
house of 26 windows was reduced to 19, being 
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to Dandie,’’? meaning that the speaker was | 


WINDOW TAX (clvii. | 
243, 286, 303).—The assessment book for | 
Window Tax in, Wigan for the year 1768 is| 


The next highest is | 


ley Hall, another old house that has dis- | 


windows, out of a total of 401, of which six- | 
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partly demolished, and for the second quar- 
ter to six. Two others are reduced to seven, 
all the rest being reduced to below seven, 
thus escaping taxation. Presumably this 
number bricked in their additional windows, 
since quite a number of bricked in windows 
still survive in the town. A number were 
reduced to the minimum (below seven), thus 
escaping taxation ‘‘ for poverty.’’ 
A. J. H. 
Wigan, 

RIVER WATER USED FOR DRINKING 

(cliv. 83, 123, 141, 213).—It is curious to 
find a reference to river water used for drink- 
ing in Dante. In his De rulgari eloquentia 
we read: “‘. . . quanquam Sarnam biberimus 
ante dentes...’’ (‘‘. . . though we drank of 
Arno before we acquired teeth .. .’’). 

Orto F. Bapsier. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


NOON-DAY GUN (elvii. 263, 302). — At 
Sarajevo (Bosnia), before the war, a gun 
was fired to mark the hour of noon. The 
gun was placed on the fortress on the top of 
the rocks called Bendbasha, and I remember 
that, as a boy of fourteen or fifteen, I set 
every day my watch right looking out for the 
| smoke coming out of the gun, risking not to 
lose the seconds between the shot and the 
arriving of the sound to my ears. 
Orto F, Basrer. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


RAZIA DELEDDA (cliii. 479; cliv. 34).— 
A new German translation from Grazia 
Deledda appeared in 1929: ‘ Das Geheimnis ’ 
(J. P. Bachem Verlag, K6In am Rhein). 
Orto F. Basrer. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


ROVERBS AND PHRASES OF THE 
DAIRY (clvi. 192, 237, 308, 326; clvii. 
227, 246, 265).—\IR. WaLtace’s 
Apple pie without cheese 
Is like a kiss without a squeeze, 
at the fifth reference, is so thoroughly domes- 
ticated in New England that I had always 
supposed it be be an indigenous saying. 
We have another example of the rhyme 
daughter—after : 


Milk before wine I would ’twere mine; 

Milk taken after is poison’s daughter. 
The rhyme water—after (as in ‘ Jack and 
Jill’) indicates rather the pronunciation 
‘* arter ’’—“‘ darter,’? than a pronunciation 
of “daughter”’ life ‘‘ laughter.’? The German 
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Tochter keeps a gutteral which may have | into the ‘‘ Round.” The hinges and fasten- 
existed in an earlier English pronunciation | ing remain to shew how securely the disobedi- 
(A. S. dohtor); in some words, apparently, | ent or refractory brother was locked in. His 
the gutteral became an -f- later. | dead body was taken out and buried in the 
An interesting parallel to the couplet | middle court. The following reference is given 
quoted above, I heard many years ago in Ger- | 1n a footnote : Acta contra Templarios. 
many : | Concil-Mag. Brit. tom 1i, pp. 336, 350, 351.” 
ae | Wa ter FE. Gawtuorp. 
Wein aut bier |(\HAPEL OF THE HOLY INNOCENTS, 
Das rat’ ich dir, ; |“ CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL  (elvii. 
or “‘ Das gefallt mir.’’ Another version of | 282).—St. Mary-le-Strand Church is the suc- 
the first couplet, (in which the second line | cessor to Holy Innocents Church. Stow des- 
went, ‘‘Das geht fein,’’) suggests that the | cribes the old Church, destroyed by Protector 
order in which the drinks are taken makes | Somerset, as ‘‘ next beyond Arundell House on 
little difference. In neither, is it a question | the Street side, called of the Nativitie of Our 
of milk. : | Lady (St. Mary) and the Innocents of the 
R. W. | Strand.’’ It stood on ground forming the 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF WOLFE (elvii | garden of Somerset House, south of the pre- 
A 959 304) vie 1759 b eadiae a Rt. | sent site. There is a modern Chapel of Ease 
Hon. Patriot... anda packicalan simina of | to St. Mark’s, South Norwood, dedicated to 
the manner of General Wolfe’s Death ’ | the Holy Innocents. 
(Joseph Grove), octavo. 
og! ‘A er on the Death of General | FPWARD GATTEY OF EXETER (clvi. 
olfe,” quarto. | 244).—In Bardsley’s ‘ Dictionary of Eng- 
1759. An Ode to the Memory of General jig) and Welsh surnames’ the name of Gattey 
Wolfe, fol. ; appears in more than one form. He men- 
1759. ‘ Daphnis and Menalcas: a Pastoral tions Deborah Gattey, widow, as occurring in 


’ 


to the Memory of the late General Wolfe,’ the registers of St. Columb Major in 1730 (p. 


} 


ae 


Water E. GawTHorp. 


>. . . s . | 264). Also William Gattey (no doubt the 
1759. ‘Triumph in Death Exemplified in| jyshand of Deborah) in 1728 (ibid. p. 263). 
the Death of General Wolfe,’ quarto. At St. George’s, Hanover Sq., in 1782, Wil- 


1766. ‘ Manceuvres for a_ battalion of 
Infantry . . . including the late General 
Wolf’s [sic]’ By a German Officer. 12mo. 

1840 (?) ‘ Bold General Wolfe—Tobacco ’ 
[Songs]. s. sh. (At Brit. Mus.) 

1859. ‘ An Address . . . the hundredth an- ((REDENCE TABLES (clvii. 208, 248, 264). 
niversary of the Death of Major-General The word credence comes from the 
James Wolfe’ (Lorenzo Sabine). New Italian credenza, belief, side-board, etc. The 
England Hist. and Geneal. Soc.. Boston ‘ Panlessico Italiano’ (1839) gives forty-one 
(Mass.), octavo. ' different meanings of which the twelfth is as 

J. Arvacn. | follows :— 
PIN “y r1 2. 'Tavola che s’apparecchia per collocarvi | 

MMURING AS CAPITAL PUNISH- | sintti at ule cas oot uso della 

MENT (clvii. 243, 284, 299). — In a ~sesel e per similitudine quella che s’appar- 
description of ‘ The Temple Church,’ by C. E. | eechia ‘quando dicono la megsa i prelati. 
Addison. (1845) there is an illustration of the Clearly credensa is a side-board ot sid 
of Brother Walter le Bacheler, Knight, Grand | —_ a ak is 
Preceptor of Ireland, indicating a very simi- a , d 7 t ‘ : 
lar punishment, and in this particular case, ee A. H. Rapice. 
one that resulted in the death of the victim | ae ae J 
of incarceration. The cell is situated in the JEAVERS’ COMPANY: ARNOLD 
north-west wall of the later church, adjoin- BEAKE (cliv, 389).—With reference 
ing the ‘‘Round,’”’ and is oniy 4ft. 6in. to an enquiry for Arnold Beake, Upper 
by 2ft. 6in., scarce room in which to. Bailiff of the Weavers’ Company in 1660, 
lie down. Two apertures are in the upper | notice that in the Tithe Return of the City 
part, one looking to the east and the other of London, 1638, the following entry occurs: 


liam Gattey and Ann Stead appear among the 
marriages (i. 339). 
Joun LIvEsEy. 
Barham, Reigate. 
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“Amold Beake, £15, St. Botolph, Billings- | 


ate.”’ 
’ G. B. Beak. 


NINN SIGN: THE RED BALL (clvii. 
263, 300).—There is a series of ‘‘ Balls ”’ | 
in the neighbourhood of Burlescombe, Devon : 
White Ball, Blue Ball, etc. There is a 
public house of the Blue Ball. It is usually | 
suggested that ‘‘ ball ’’ is Cornish for a mine, | 
and that the colour refers to the vein of the 
stone; technically a quarry is a mine, 
Epwin S. Batt. 


cows AS GUIDES (clvi. 336; clvii. 158, 

196, 269).—The legend of Cadmus also | 
is in point, who, instructed by the Delphic | 
oracle, followed a wandering cow, with a} 
round white disc on either flank, until she | 
subsided through fatigue, and on that spot | 
founded (Boeotian) Thebes. The legend may | 
well be an attempt to explain the name 
Boi-otia. See Pausan. (‘ Boeotica’), 9, 12, | 
§1: Apoll. Rhod. 3, 1209: Eur. ‘ Phoen.,’ 
638-44: Schol. on. Ar. ‘ Ran.,’ 1256. 





S. 
LEMENT ASKEW (clvii. 244, 285).—Mr. | 

H. Askew is apparently unaware of a} 
valuable paper by the Rev. C. Moor, D.D., | 
on‘ The Askews and Penningtons of Seaton ’ 
in Vol. xi. (N.S.) Transactions of the Cum- 
berland and Westmorland Antiquarian and | 
Archeological Society, pp. 167-184. Dr. | 
Moor quotes the Inquisitio post mortem on | 
Sir Hugh Askew, taken on Aug. 23, 1571. | 
From this it appears : | 

(1) That his heir was his cousin Johanna | 
Hardye, daughter of Augustine Askewgh, son | 
of Matthew A., Sir Hugh’s elder brother. 

(2) That he left his property first to his | 
wife for life, then to three nephews, three | 
great-nephews and a cousin in succession. | 
I cannot think, therefore, that Sir Hugh 
Askew had any children. 

Lady Askew married secondly in 1562/3, | 
William Pennington of Muncaster. In| 
error, Nicolson and Burn in their account of | 
Seaton say that she gave that property to her 
third son, William Pennington. Dr. Moor | 
shows that it was to John Pennington, her | 
second son, that she gave the property. 

Mr. Askew says that Sir Hugh Askew | 
had a grant of Kirksanton Priory in 1542. | 
Does he mean Seaton Priory? I find no men- | 
tion of a priory at Kirksanton. 


C. Roy Hupteston. | 
Little Mead, | 
Chapel Green Lane, 
Redland, Bristol. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| Malebisse, Picot de Perci, etc. 
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HARcouRT AND MALTBY BURIALS 
AT KIRK MERRINGTON, CO. DUR- 


“HAM (clvii. 170, 213, 268, 303). — I am 
| grateful to Mr. Askew for these data and for 


numerous other records. 

Anne Maltby, widow, buried 1715, of Great 
Chilton, would seem to be the ‘‘ Anne Maltby, 
relict,’’ referred to Sept. 24, 1650, in the 
Administration of Thomas Maltby of Great 
Chilton in Merrington, Durham. P.C.C. 146. 
I have not seen this, so cannot say if it 


| furnishes further information. 


Whereas this family is not considered as of 
Co. Durham, I have a few records showing 
a connection with the county and should be 
grateful for additions or corrections. 

1301. Robertus de Maltby . . . summoned 
from the Counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, 
to perform military service against the Scots. 
Muster at Berwick-upon-T'weed, on the 
Nativity of John the Baptist, 24 June. 
(Palgrave’s ‘ Military Summons.’) 

1316. Protection to the Abbott of Egles- 
ton and others, including William Malbys 
(‘ Cal. Pat. Rolls ’), Eggleston, Durham ? 

1326. Pardon to Robert de Malteby for 
non-appearance before the King. (‘ Pat. 
Rolls’). I have placed this as Durham as 
in 1326 the ‘Close Rolls’ give: ‘‘ The King 
to the Bishop of Durham. William de 
Neuton and John Refham lately brought a 
plea in the King’s Court (among others) 
against Robert de Malteby, who with his 
associates was ordered to be outlawed because 
he did not appear.”’ 

The Charters of Endowment of the Priory 
of Finchdale, Durham (Surtees Society). 
Heppedun . . . contains the names Richard 
Inventories 
and Account Rolls, Fynchall, mentions 
Johanni de Malteby, and Robert Rypon, 
Prior of Fynchale. Cire. 1400, Johanne 
Malteby, pro decima de Thsustanton. In 
writing of the fifteenth century: Johannes 
Maube, Johanna (?) Maube, Willielmus 
Maube. 

1615. Robert Maltby, Bailiff of the Ward 
of Chester, Durham. Register of All Saints, 
Newcastle on Tyne, 1660. William Maltby, 
Skiper, mar. Priscilla Lighton. I think she 


| died and that he is the same William Maltby 


who married Alice Birde there in 1666. 
Children: William, bapt. 1662; James, bapt. 
1663; and by second wife, Priscilla, bapt. 
1666. William Maltby is recorded in 1675 


' as drowned. 


1676. Ann Maltby mar. Christopher 
Alderson at Middleton, Durham. 1695. Ed- 
ward Maultbie mar. Anne Hateby at Dalton- 
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1770. John Maltby, aged 
S. Shields, 
Dale of 


le-Dale, Durham. 
24 (born 1746), of St. Hilda, 
Master-Mariner, mar. Elizabeth 
same, aged 21 (born 1749). 

I think these later Maltbys may connect 
with the Maltbys of Scarborough. John 
Maltby, born 1742, Scarborough, married 
Margaret, widow of George Addison, of 
Ww hitby. (She may have been born Dent, as 
they name a son Dent.) He removed to 
Sunderland, Durham, 
there. The late Col. Richard 
Maltby, of New Brunswick, had his account 


book from June, 1765, with names of pupils | 


amounts of tuition fees. This family 
nice painting of two ships, 
sailing from Scar- 


and 
also have an old “‘ 
belonging to an ancestor, 
borough, 
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and taught school | 
Leighton | 


with names on the back, bound for | 


the Greenland whale fishing, ow ned by a John | 


and William Maltby about two hundred years 
ago.”’ The coat-of-arms, Party per pale in- 
dented or and argent, crest, a wyvern (drawn 
as a bird) belongs to this branch and is 
marked Maltby, though we find these same 
arms also described as those of Jackson, 
on a monument in Stonegrave Church, York. 

Both the Durham and the York family 
seem to have been sea-faring; both inter- 


married with Leighton (Mary Maltby, born | ‘ 


1797, married Richard Leighton. She died 
at Hartlepool). These two facts, if we con- 
sider them in connection with the removal of 


John Maltby to Sunderland, as mentioned 
above, afford us some reason for suspecting 


that we have here two branches of one and 
the same family, 
D. Martsy VERRILL. 
North Vancouver, 


British Columbia, Canada. 
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Ferdinand Magellan. By E. F, Dineee. (John 
Lane 12s. 6d. net). 
HE Golden Hind series continues to com- 
mend itself as excellent popularisation, 
Magellan presents one of the — subjects 
falling within its scope, and Mr. Ek. F. Benson 


deals “with him in a manner. to ‘bring home 
to his readers all the elements of grandeur 
and strangeness both in his character and his 


history. The book is conceived and written 
as a novelist’s book. As such it shows great 
intelligence in regard to dealing with sources 
{and with the facts; great cleverness in the 
choice of detail for the background; and at 
once great Jiveliness and great patience of 
repetition in the drawing out of situations, 


Although, with obvious sincerity, Mr. Benson 
professes an almost awed and sometimes deeply 
moved admiration of the explorer he occasion- 
ally strikes a note of peculiar triviality in the 
midst of scenes where it jars. Thus in the 
account of the mutiny—which in general goes 
very well—we find “ while Quesada waited for 
her answer to this Mrs. Bond invitation to 
come and be killed.” We do not much care 
either, for “ Miss Elizabeth Tudor.” It is 
curious, too, that a writer with so clear a 
mind should have fallen into momentary con- 
fusion and have written of a line of demar- 
cation being ‘ shifted further west on _ this 
side of the “globe and therefore east on the 
other.’ 

The sources from which Magellan’s 
biographer has to work are not likely now to 


receive any addition. Peter Martyr’s story, 
compiled from accounts of sailors who re- 
turned, disappeared in the sack of Rome. 


Many gaps remain unfilled, and in the voyage 


| itself we find problems of ‘detail which differ- 


| ent 


BIC GILL (clvii. 25, 85, 195). — Douglas | 


Cleverdon of Bristol has published 


‘Selected Engravings by Eric Gill,’ in a! 


one hundred and 


volume containing over 
wood-block prints. 


twenty examples of his 
The book is of limited edition ; 
copies on Batchelor Kelmscott 
paper, signed by the artist, containing 
extra set of the engravings 


an 


with some | 
handmade | 


on Japanese | 


paper ; and with a very few copies printed on | 


Japan vellum, signed, bound by Sangorski 
and Sutcliffe, containing an extra set of the 
engravings on Japanese paper, a few of these 
being coloured by hand by Eric Gill, a signed 


artist’s proof, and proofs in first and second | 


state of the self-portrait. 
Paut McPuHartiy. 


Birmingham, Michigan. 


authors solve differently. Thus, Mr. Ben- 
commenting on a passage in the Genoese 
thinks that Magellan took 
sighted on March 16, 
following day, for one 


son, 
pilot’s narrative, 
the island of Samar, 
1521, and reached the 
of the Spice Islands, disagreeing with Dr. 
Guillemard who. in his ‘ Life’ of the navigator, 
has suggested that he was making for some 


other island or even perhaps for the Chinese 
coast. Probabilities are all in Mr. Benson's 
favour; against him is the statement of the 


Genoese pilot. In the main, for the voyage, 
a re-telling of Pigafetta’s tale is the 

biographer’s principal task, one, as we have 
intimated, very much in Mr, Benson’s line. 
But we would also give a word of praise to 
the liveliness and clearness of the chapters 
relating to the business of persuading the King 
of Spain to send out the expedition and to 
various vicissitudes in preparing for it. 


Civilisation in Britain 2000 B.C. By T. F. 
G. Dexter. (New Knowledge _ Press, 
Treberran, Perranporth, Cornwall 2s.). 


~ very lively brochure contains a good 
deal that the orthodox archeologist vill 


consider disputable. Dr, Dexter is an ad- 
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yocate of the theory that Avebury and Stone- | 


henge—witnesses to an ancient and, « 
believes, an invading, foreign civilisation in 
Britain—were built by Egyptians, whose 
descent upon British coasts, and influence 
upon the inhabitants of. the country, he com- 
pares—very aptly for his purpose—with what 
was achieved by Rajah Brooke of Sarawak, 
just as Professor Eliot Smith, the protagonist 
of this theory, has compared them with 
Pizarro in the realm of Incas, Dr. Dexter 
disturbs us a little at the outset by a willing- 
ness to accept a derivation of “ polite ” from 
polis, and his account of the nature and rise 


a 1 } 
as he | 


and progress of civilisation has a touch of the | 


simpliste about it, But he has read widely in the 
literature of his theory, and he puts its strong 
points effectively. He gives his 


with praiseworthy cdefiniteness and aids the 


reader not only by the clearness and_ brevity | 


of his statements but also by a useful sum- 
mary. In fact, 


authorities | 


we have looked through his | 


pages with pleasure, and have found them sug- | 


gestive, even though we could not say we were 
prepared to subscribe to them. 


The New Shakespeare, All's Well that Ends 
Well. (Cambridge University Press. 6s. net), 
RIEF and inglorious, as Mr, Harold Child 

says, is the history of this play. He finds 
the first performance in March of 1741 at Good- 
man’s Fields Theatre. It was played at the 

Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, first in January 

1742, and an unlucky performance it was. 

Arthur Quiller-Couch, in 

cannot sufficiently disparage Parolles, but Par- 

olles is the character whom the actors coveted. 

Both Cibber and Woodward took it, and at 

Sadler’s Wells in 1852 Samuel Phelps. John 

Kemble tried the play in 1794, and Charles 

Kemble in 1811, and ten years later it was 

played at Bath. The curious point in its his- 

tory is its having been given as an opera—this 
was at Covent Garden in 1832. There cannot 
he two opinions about the jarring discrepancies 
hoth in craftsmanship and in morality in this 
play. Both the Editors do justice to its beau- 
ties on the one hand, to its very displeasing 
features on the other. Sir Arthur Quiller- 

Couch sets out for us Paynter’s translation of 

the story in the ‘ Decamerone’ from which 

Shakespeare worked. Mr. Dover Wilson’; 

analysis of the text ends with the conclusion 

that the Folio gives us the revision by Shakes- 


Sir | 
his Introduction, | 
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ces in the phrases of the play (thus in “‘ under- 
miners po blowers up ” he sees allusion to the 
Gunpowder Plot). We find that none of the 
plays which have appeared in this edition has 
more substantial and instructive a body of 
Notes than this. 


Letters jJrom Italy. By Karel Capek, Trans- 


lated by Francis P. Marchant (Besant and 
Co. 3s. 6d. net). 
‘THESE essays—brief, lightly touched in, 


sedulously avoiding the expected—please 
better at a second that on the first reading. 
At first, one is apt to feel unduly the affecta- 
tions in them, and to be impatient of being 
kept either moving on the mere surface of 
things or continually surprised and 
enticed by moments of insight in which one 
is not allowed to dwell. Re-reading, however, 
amplifies the book; gives force to its suggest- 
iveness—it is frequent in suggestion—and body 
to its pictures. So that presently we see Italy 
alive through the writer’s eyes, with all sorts 


of new significance. It is characteristic of 
him that he reproaches Venice—all palaces 


and churches—with having made nothing of 
the house of the plain man; that in art he 
identifies Baroque with Catholicism; that at 
Rome he loves the little churches and reckons 
as a distinctive feature the cats about 
Trajan’s column (‘‘ one of the most senseless 
monuments of the world’’) where he once 
cqunted more than sixty assembled; and that 
he celebrates Milan Cathedral as one of the 
greatest aberrations he has ever seen. ‘ Under- 
ground Cities’ contains a_ striking interpre- 
tation of the relation of the first Christians 
to the Roman world in the matter of art. 
Striking things too are briefly said of several 
artists—best, of Donatello. Beautiful word- 
painting of scenes abounds. 

Mr. Francis P, Marchant’s translation is 
admirable. The reader has no consciousness 
of translation; feels himself at once and all 


| along in direct contact with the author, Since 


peare and some collaborator, of an Elizabethan | 


play which may or may not have been by 


Shakespeare. If Shakespeare did not write the | 
original play some of the considerations—com- | 
paring Boccaccio and Shakespeare—to which we | 


lose their The 


Shakespeare’s 


are invited, rather 


point. 
approximation to 


maturer | 


method to be observed in the fine passages of | 
poetry which shine out amid its drearinesses | 


has not escaped Sir Arthur, who analyses well 
the charm of the King’s 
Bertram, 


In the Notes Mr. Dover-Wilson has explained | 


much that has been unexplained hitherto, He 
has found, moreover, some interesting referen- 


conversation with | 


style counts for much in the effect of these 
letters, this combination of sensitiveness, re- 
source and skill is peculiarly happy. 


Anecdota Oxoniensia. Medieval and Modern 
Series Part XV. Early Scholastic Colloquies. 
Edited by the late W. H. Stevenson (Oxford, 
the Clarendon Press 10s. 6d, net). 


iad the early Middle Ages they had a 

pleasant way cf teaching languages. In 
fact some of our newer methods, which put 
vocabulary and conversation before grammar 
and composition, are a return to them. It 
might be argued that if the old Colloquies, 
or substitutes of the same sort, had continued 
in use, Latin as a living language, as the 
common language of the western world, would 
never have been lost. But teachers of medieval 
Latin, as everyone knows, had not the appara- 
tus for keeping their own Latinity sound, 
nor means of imparting it with due correction 
to their pupils. It is not much to be wondered 
at that, as used for practical purposes, it 
burden- 


became intolerable to scholars and 
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some to the ordinary man. ‘The discipline for 
the acquiring of pure Latinity was made a 
hard one; it brought the few into fruitful 
contact with the classics, but it i 
abolished Latin as our ancestors had under- 
stood it. The scholastic colloquies which the 


late W. H, Stevenson had put together tor his | 
i Raris | 


publication begin with the Liber de 
Fabulis from a manuscript in the Bodleian, 
a work based on a manual of about 200 A.D. 
made for Greeks learning Latin or Latin 
speakers learning Greek. It consists of 
vocabularics belonging to different activities 
or subjects put together in conversations be- 
ginning: “Surge. . . Surgam etiam Da mihi 
meum vestimentum et postea surgam.” The 
next, Colloquia Hisperica (also from the 
Bodleian) has been so entitled because it con- 
tains something of a curious jargon once in 
fashion, known as Hesperic, in which queer 
glossary forms made a predominant feature. 
The tive remaining Colloquies come from | 
MS 154 in the library of St. John’s College 
Oxford. ‘Three of them are the work of Aelfric 
Bata, and one of these is Aelfric Bata’s aug- 
mented edition of the Colloquies of the Abbot 
Aelfric, the great Latin master of the Middle 
Aves, All are well worth having. For the 
serious student of the Middle Ages they present 
many details of interest linguistic and other; 
for the teacher, we think, they should not 
be without suggestion; to the mere humane 
lover of pupils and teachers and what is 
amusing they offer insight into a genial play 
of the medieval mind. 


The Comedies of Terence. ‘Translated into 
English by EF. Perry (Oxford University 


Press. 6d. net.), | 
ied may be argued that translations—especially 
from the Greek and Latin classics—grow 
continually more important. Mr. Perry’s 
Terence done into English deserves a welcome. 
For reasons which he sets out in his preface— 
drawn from a certain kinship to Terence both 
in the form of Elizabethan comedy and in its 
subjects taken from an earlier time and a more 
highly cultivated society—he has chosen imita- 
tion of Elizabethan English for his rendering. 
We think his imitation not very close. He has | 
caught words and phrases rather than rhythm 
or style. But upon this we congratulate him | 
for, aiming at Elizabethan and not quite 
hitting it, we think he has achieved a diction | 
and method of turning things better suited to 
his task than what he aimed at. He tells us | 
than in course of translating he has again and 
again been astonished to find how readily a | 
literal translation of the Latin of Terence | 
seemed to serve his Elizabethan intention, 
This is an interesting observation from more 
than one point of view, and may be taken as 
a mark or presage of success. 
We should call the version successful. It has | 
life as well as liveliness in it. It keeps the | 
characters within the human formula, so to | 


is. 
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' of the eighteenth century: 


NOVEMBER 2, 192 : 


put it, of the original, and works the situati 
to the same depth. This is a task requi 


| tact, for the society of which we get a pi 
virtually | 


is not merely different in custom and in ethie 
ideas from our own, but also different in 
place where it draws the limiting line 
comedy, and the degree of relief in which th 
persons are presented. To have hit happilya 
not exaggerating, which would be fatal; but ng 
omitting, which would alter the very nature 
a play of ‘Terence—the slight but real degree ij 
which the characters are puppets, is what 
should take to be, next successful diction, th 
most important praise here, and in our opini 
Mr. Perry may justly claim it. 
BooKsELLER’S CATALOGUE. ; 
Messrs. JoHN anp Epwarp Bompvs, in thej 
Autumn Catalogue, have many fine items 
offer in the way of first editions. They hay 
nearly thirty of these under ‘ Galsworthy,’ am 
it is interesting to note which of that autho 
works now rank highest in the collector’s est 
mate. Judging by price, ‘The Inn of Traj 
quillity ? is most valued—a good copy hel 
costs £22; ‘ The Forsyte Saga’ (£18 18s.) com 


| next, and next again, at £16 16s., the Plays @ 


« 


1909 and ‘The White Monkey’ and 
Song,’ each in the limited edition bearing ¢ 
author’s signature. We note some attracti 
first editions of Bernard Shaw, of which 

most heavily priced is the two volumes 
‘Dramatic Opinions and Essays ’(1907: £21 
A copy of ‘Man and Superman” is to be h 
for £12. The outstanding books, however, 

first editions 

‘Amelia’ (175 
ie., 1771 


7 


“Tom Jones’ (1749: £500); 
£115) and ‘ Humphrey Clinker’ (1671, 
£190). 


CORRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 294, col. 1, s.v. ‘ The Society of 
Clerks of Assize,? under ‘North and _ Sout 
Wales Circuit, North Wales Division,’ f6 
ieee Stubb, LL.D.” read Charles Stubbs 
a ). 4 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We cannot undertake to answer 
privately. 

Approvep ‘Queries’ are inserted free @ 
charge. Contributors are requested always t 
give their names and addresses, for the inf 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily f 
publication. : 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to @ 


que 


| article to which has already appeared, co 


pondents are requested to give within pa 


| theses—immediately after the exact headi 


the numbers of the series, volume, and Pp F 
at which the contribution in question is to} 
found. 
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